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ater first pronounced them in Faneuil Hall, have
risen even to the dignity of a familiar quotation.
The passage, indeed, is perhaps the best example
we have of the power of Mr. Webster's historical
imagination. He had some fragmentary sen-
tences, the character of the man, the nature of the
debate, and the circumstances of the time to build
upon, and from these materials he constructed a
speech which was absolutely startling in its life-
like force. The revolutionary Congress, on the
verge of the tremendous step which was to sepa-
rate them from England, rises before us as we
read the burning words which the imagination of
the speaker put into the mouth of John Adams.
They are not only instinct with life, but with the
life of impending revolution, and they glow with
the warmth and strength of feeling so character-
istic of their supposed author. It is well known
that the general belief at the time was that the
passage was an extract from a speech actually de-
livered by John Adams. Mr. Webster, as well
as Mr. Adams's son and grandson, received nu-
merous letters of inquiry on this point, and it is
possible that many people still persist in this be-
lief as to the origin of the passage. Such an
effect was not produced by mere clever imitation,
for there was nothing to imitate, but by the force
of a powerful historic imagination and a strong
artistic sense in its management.
In 1828 Mr. Webster delivered an address be-